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the Prime Minister had announced that such a project,
while possible, could be undertaken only in Canadian
training centres and under the authority of the Cana-
dian Minister of National Defence. In short, except
where Canada's autonomy was involved, it seemed
better to allow events to determine the attitude that
the Dominion would take in a conflict; and even then
the final attitude would be decided by two factors: a
clearly expressed national opinion and, as always, the
proximity of the United States.

National opinion was still far from having all the
force that only centuries of a life in common can give;
but it was strong enough to force recognition of the
fact  that  first  consideration   must  be   given   to   the
interests,   both   immediate   and   distant,   of   Canada
itself.    For Canada harboured no dream of expansion,
entertained no desire for revenge, and having at its
disposal only limited resources, was  for that reason
incapable of unlimited efforts.    The disquiet of the
Canadians was therefore great when, on the eve of the
second World War, it seemed that their choice lay be-
tween keeping order in their own house, or trying to
save Europe and perhaps Asia.    The Prime Minister,
Mackenzie King, exaggerated nothing when, in March
1939, he described as a nightmare and sheer madness
"the idea that every twenty years this country should
automatically and as a matter of course take part in a
war overseas for democracy or self-determination of
other small nations, that a country which has all it can
do   to   run   itself   should   feel   called   upon   to   save,
periodically, a continent that cannot run itself, and to
these ends risk the lives of its people, risk bankruptcy
and political disunion."7

7 Speech in the House of Commons, 30 March, 1939,